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URING THE LAST THREE summers an exception- 
D ally interesting experiment in international 
education has been carried on at Schloss Leopold- 
skron, a mile outside Salzburg, Austria. This under- 
taking—the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies— 
has been characterized by one of the enrollees as 
“not an ordinary seminar course for advanced 

“cc 


students” but as “something quite unique,” as “a 
brilliant substitute for a trip to America.” 


Origin and Purposes 


The Salzburg Seminar was organized by a group 
of students at Harvard University as the logicai 
expansion of their work to provide material relief 
for their fellow students in Europe. The Serninar 


' was to be a center of intellectual stimulation and 


creative energy as well as a neutra! ground where 
young people from all the nations of Europe might 
meet together, after the war had closed previous 
channels of communication. Courses in American 
itudies were chosen as the focal point of the Semi- 
tar’s program not only to insure the disciplined 
intellectual activity necessary to keep the Seminar 
from being merely an expensive and vague good-will 
mission, but also to provide a subject for investiga- 
tion which would bring the international student 
body together in cooperative study rather than 
keep them separated in small self-defensive groups, 
a a topic dealing directly with European problems 
might have done. 


*President, Smith College; formerly professor of government 
and chairman of the Committee on General Education, Harvard 
University. President Wright has been a leader in the develop- 
ment of the Salzburg Seminar. 
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The Salzburg Seminar in American Studies 


By BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT* 


Students 


From the beginning, American studies have served 
a third and equally important purpose, that is, 
supplying a group of carefully selected young intellec- 
tuals with accurate information about the United 
States, which they cannot obtain as effectively from 
the Army, the State Department, or from tourists, 
and certainly not from the movies. The Seminar 
provides as well an otherwise impossible opportunity 
to do first-hand work with American methods and 
materials, and under American teachers. In a 
baroque castle in Austria, the Seminar creates the 
free and democratic atmosphere of an advanced 
American educational institution. 

The young people who attend the Salzburg Semi- 
nar are not all students in the usual sense. Many 
of them have completed their formal academic 
training, and are practicing lawyers, journalists, 
and teachers in school or university. They are 
chosen according to individual ability and achieve- 
ment on the basis of an application questionnaire, a 
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500-word essay on a topic pertinent to their proposed 
study at the Seminar, and whenever possible a per- 
sonal interview. Preference is given to those whe 
are already in or are planning to enter teaching or 
public service, and some creative artists are invited 
to each session. Space limitations allow only a 
maximum of 100 students to attend any one session 
of the Seminar, but a larger student body would 
make impossible the close contact between the 
faculty and students which is one of the Seminar’s 
greatest assets. 


Operation 


In outline the Seminar is the same as any other 
academic institution, with a regular schedule of lec- 
ture and seminar courses. ‘The curriculum includes 
the general fields of economics, literature, history, 
government, social relations, and fine arts. The 
special emphasis of any course depends upon the in- 
terests of the individual teachers. But the Seminar 
is not confined to the rococo classrooms of Leopold- 
skron. Discussions continue in all parts of the 
castle and, weather permitting, in the garden 
throughout the day and sometimes well into the 
night. Although the schedule of courses is crowded, 
the atmosphere of the Seminar is completely in- 
formal, and in addition to the classes there are con- 
certs by the students, and special lectures and semi- 
nars on problems of particular interest by guest 
speakers and by members of the faculty and staff. 

As a natural expansion of the summer program, 
the Seminar has inaugurated a series of monthly 
study sessions to replace the Rest Center which it 
previously sponsored in the winter in cooperation 
with the World Student Relief. The emphasis of 
the Winter Studies Program is also on American 
studies, but instead of a full curriculum, the program 
for each month is limited to a special field. One or 
two American teachers with assistants are present 
for each session, and 50 students are invited. 


Faculty 


The faculty for the summer session of the Seminar 
is chosen by the executive committee which is made 
up equally of former members of the faculty and of 
Harvard students who have served on the adminis- 
trative staff. Each summer’s faculty includes 10 to 
12 professors from colleges and universities all over 
the United States, including men already well es- 
tablished in their fields and younger men of unusual 
promise. Both the faculty and the administrative 
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staff live in the castle with the students. They 
ceive only travel expenses and room and board. The 
faculty has included both well-known and younge; 
scholars. From Harvard have come F. O. Matthies. 
sen, Talcott Parsons, Wassily Leontief, and Clyde 
and Florence Kluckhohn; from Chicago, Rober 
Horn and Walter Johnson; from Rutgers, Richard 
Schlatter and Neil H. MacDonald; from Smith, 
Daniel Aaron, and the present writer; from Dart. 
mouth, John Finch and Thomas H. Vance, and from 
their several activities in New York, Margaret 
Mead, Lyman Bryson, Jerome Mellquist, David 
Diamond, Alfred Kazin, and James J. Sweeney, 
The list has also included Kenneth E. Boulding, 
Henry F. May, Dexter Perkins, William H. Nicholls, 
Thomas D. Clark, Walt W. Rostow, Elspeth Davies, 
William G. Rice, and Henry Nash Smith. 


The Future 


Except for improved methods in student selection 
and minor administrative changes to insure con- 
tinuity and more efficient operation, the Salzbuy 
Seminar is the same as when it was organized. Itis 
still primarily a student-sponsored and administered 
organization. Since the beginning it has been spon- 
sored by the Harvard Student Council in cooperation 
with the International Student Service and its New 
York affiliate, World Student Service Fund. At the 
last meeting of all former American participants in 
the Seminar, it was voted to make plans to continue 
the Seminar for at least 5 years, and if financial 
support can be found, to continue the expansion of 
the Winter Studies Program. 

Meanwhile, the fourth summer session of the 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies will be held 
at Schloss Leopoldskron this year. Again approx:- 
mately 100 young men and women from all over 
Europe will come together with an American faculty 
not only to learn the facts of American culture, but 
to learn, as did a German student last summer, that 
“democracy is a way of living together.” 





Living in the Later Years 


Tue InstITUTE FoR HuMAN DEvELopMENT and the 
Extension Service of the University of Michigan are 
cooperating in the Third Annual Institute on Living 
in the Later Years to be held in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
June 28-30. Further information may be had from 
the University of Michigan Extension Service, Ann 
Arbor. 
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Pacific Area Offerings at the University of Hawaii 


HE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII occupies a 

strategic and responsibie position in the Pacific 
since it is the only American institution of higher 
larning in that area outside the mainland. The 
yniversity recognizes this responsibility in various 
ways, among which are the offering of many courses 
and some opportunities for research for students in- 
terested in the study of the Pacific. 


Service to Pacific Areas 

As would be expected, the people of Hawaii render 
certain educational services to islands of the Pacific. 
As an example, for years there was an arrangement 
under which an educator from the system of public 
schools in Hawaii served as the civilian head of the 
shools in American Samoa. 

The University of Hawaii has carried forward this 
interest. During the summer of 1948 it held a school 
on Guam for the training of teachers in the trust 
territories. Similar instruction was given in the 
summer of 1949. A 10-day conference for teachers 
and educational supervisors in the trust tervitories 
was held in February 1949 at the University. 


Pacific Area Program 

Hawaii has long been known as a center for in- 
vestigations and activities concerned with the 
Pacific, its peoples, and its problems. At the Pacific 
Science Conference held in Washington in June 1946, 
an extensive program for research in the Pacific was 
formulated, with recommendations for needed proj- 
ets in anthropology, earth sciences, oceanography, 
meteorology, botany, public health, and zoology. 
The experience of Hawaiian scientists with conditions 
prevailing in the tropics permits members of the 
faculty to participate effectively in any program deal- 
ing with the Pacific island world. In order to make 
the best use of these advantages, the University of 
Hawaii is offering an integrated program of training 
and research in the natural and social sciences. 


Course Offerings 
Among the social science courses are: Economic 





*Professor of geography and head of the division of physical 
sciences and mathematics, Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion; formerly specialist for geography in higher education, Office 
of Education. Professor Freeman was visiting professor of 
geography at the University of Hawaii in 1948-49. 
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Problems of the Far East, Geograpny of the Pacific 
Islands, Geography of Micronesia, Geography of 
Asia, Geography of Japan, Government of Depend- 
encies, the Pacific Region in Modern Times, and 
Race Relations in the Pacific. 

Courses offered in anthropology include People 
of the Pacific, Micronesia in a Modern World, and 
Culture Conflict in Pacific Dependencies. 

The botany department offers a course in Economic 
Plants of Hawaii and Polynesia and one in Taxonomy 
and Exploration (Hawaii and Pacific flora). A 
course in General Ichthyology, including economic 
aspects of Pacific fishes, is available in the zoology 
department. 

Other courses of interest to Pacific area specialists 
include one in Tropical Pomology and one in Litera- 
ture of the Pacific. Courses are offered in the follow- 
ing languages: Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiian, and 
Korean. The History of China, History of Japan, 
Relations between China and the Occident, Early 
Civilizaticn in the Far East, History of Thought in 
Japan, Culturai History of China, and Europe in the 
Far East are among the courses which, while not 
integral parts of the area program, are nevertheless 
available for those wishing to gain understanding of 
the Oriental peoples of the Pacific. Courses may 
also be had in Indian, Chinese, Confucian, and Taoist 
philosophy, and on philosophy of the East and West. 

In addition to the courses named above the univer- 
sity offers many that deal particularly with Hawaii— 
its geography, history, education, agriculture, flora 
and fauna, people and culture. 


Cooperative Investigations 

The University of Hawaii carries on certain in- 
vestigations in cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. One of these deals with the fish resources of 
the Pacific; it is especially concerned with the pos- 
sible expansion of commercial fisheries. The tuna 
fisheries in the trust territories and Dependencies are 
being studied in particular. Another subject of re- 
search is the possibility of commercial fishing at a 
much greater depth than has been utilized pre- 
viously. 

A field in which cooperative investigations with 
Federal agencies are continuing is concerned with 
insect pests and insect-carried diseases of plants. 
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The significance of such research is apparent from 
the fact that a complete embargo has been placed on 
the export of fresh fruit from Hawaii because of the 
presence there of the Oriental fruitfly introduced 
during the Second World War. 

The university, in association with the University 
of California, is establishing an oceanography 
laboratory on Oahu at Coconut Island. 

Among the arrangements for cooperative investi- 
gations is the volcano laboratory on the island of 
Hawaii. The National Park Service and the Hawaii- 
an Volcano Research Association cooperate with the 
university in this research. 





Counseling Tools at Oregon 


CouNSELING TOOLS in the form of printed leaflets 
are being used by counselors in the University of Ore- 
gon to supplement personal contacts with students. 
The four leaflets, already prepared and distributed by 
the Office of Student Affairs, contain many sugges- 
tions on how to study, how to take examinations, 
areas to explore in choosing a vocation, and how to 
take an inventory of one’s scholastic progress. 
Leaflets are used by counselors in the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs to supplement interviews with students 
and are also available for distribution by dormitory 
sponsors, scholarship chairmen in fraternities, men’s 
cooperatives, and in other organized living groups. 
One of the leaflets is used as a foundation for an 
orientation talk given to all freshmen. A series of 
Kodachrome slides is now being prepared to be used 
in connection with this talk. 





Aid for Regional Organizations 


THE University or Minnesota recently created 
a State Organization Service to assist State and 
regional organizations engaged in work “for the 
public good.” The service, which is a department of 
the General Extension Division of the university, is 
financed through funds from the university and the 
Carnegie Corporation and from fees from participat- 
ing agencies. 

The organization was set up in response to a 
demand by a number of associations that were in 
need of certain types of general services for the 
performance of which they were unable singly to 
hire full-time secretaries. The State Organization 
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Service is now prepared to offer pooled services tp 
such associations collectively. The services include 
provision of office space on the university campus, 
secretarial and other office services, assistance jp 
budgeting, accounting, and purchasing; help in or. 
ganizing conferences, advice on methods of organi. 
zation, and research assistance provided as neces. 
sary by scholars of the university staff. In addition, 
the service provides a clearing house for information 
among organizations having similar aims. 

At the present time, six associations are using the 
State Organization Service. They are the Minne. 
apolis Foreign Policy Association, the State Foreign 
Policy Association, the Minnesota Atlantic Union 
Committee, the Minnesota United Nations Asso. 
ciation, the Minnesota United World Federalists, 
and the Minnesota State Art Society. 





Cost-of-Education Plan 


THe Saran LAwRENCE COLLEGE cost-of-education 
plan has completed its first year. This plan for 
financing higher education consists of determining 
the actual cost of educating each student and apply- 
ing the difference between this amount and the actual 
tuition as an additional cost-of-education fee. Ar 
rangements are made for those who are unable to 
pay the additional fee. Since Sarah Lawrence is 
without endowment, the plan necessitates a higher 
tuition than at those institutions that possess 
capital funds. It is based on the idea that all 
families who can afford to pay their share of this cost 
can fairly be asked to do so. 

Although this plan enables the College to meet 
operating expenses, additional sums must be raised 
for scholarships. Since the tuition is high, liberal 
scholarship awards are granted to maintain a cross 
section of students representative of various eco 
nomic backgrounds and from various countries. At 
present, there are students from 17 foreign countries, 
and 75 scholarship students, or 22 percent of the 
student body receiving some form of scholarship aid 
in amounts varying from $300 to $2,000. However, 
even with the present ratio of scholarship students, 
Sarah Lawrence could accept only 75 out of the 2% 
scholarship applications made last year. It has 
been announced that inasmuch as the new cost-oF 
education plan is enabling Sarah Lawrence to avoid 
an operating deficit the College is concentrating its 
annual fund raising on increasing the number of 
scholarship awards. 
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The History Curriculum in 110 Privately Controlled 
Liberal Arts Colleges: A Summary 


ISTORY is one of the constants in the liberal 

arts college curriculum. An analysis of its 
ferings in a sample of these institutions should 
yovide a basis for history curriculum studies in 
wrticular liberal arts colleges and should have 
elevance to similar studies in colleges of other types. 
itshould also be of assistance to faculties consider- 
ag the college curriculum as a whole and the place 
{different subjects in it. 


Nature of Present Study 


This study is based upon catalog announcements.! 
The colleges included in the study are 4-year insti- 
tions with enrollments ranging from 76 to 1,230. 
\ll of them are accredited by one of the following 
regional accrediting associations, by the Association 
{American Universities, or by both: New England 
\sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
thools, North Central Association of Colleges and 
condary Schools, Southern Association of Colleges 
ind Secondary Schools, and Northwest Association 
{Secondary and Higher Schools.” 

All undergraduate history courses, whether offered 
wery year or not, were included in the study. 
onomic, diplomatic, and constitutional history 
wurses, offered by economics or political science 
tafls, were not included, nor were other history 





‘Specialist for history, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
lucation. Detailed statistical tables on which the conclusions 
ithis article are based may be had on request to Dr. Sanders. 
Ivo recent articles by Dr. Sanders in HicHer Epucation dealt 
mth the history curriculum: (1) Undergraduate History Curric- 
lum in Teachers Colleges, October 1, 1949; (2) Undergraduate 
story Curriculum in the 94 Land-Grant Colleges and State 
hiversities, November 15, 1949. 


"These catalog announcements are classified by dates as follows: 1949-50 
0); 1948-49 (59); 1947-48 (31); 1946-47 (4); 1944-45 (3); 1942-43 (2); no 
ate (1), 

"The colleges having these particular qualifications number 330—approxi- 
utely half of all the 4-year liberal arts colleges in the United States. Cards 
* these 330 colleges were arranged in order of enrollment, and every third card 
"selected, thus providing a sample of 110 institutions. 

The number of colleges of different types was derived from materials assembled 
"the Research and Statistical Service, Office of Education, and the method 
ad adequacy of the sample were arrived at through conferences with specialists 
“that Service. The accredited status of institutions was ascertained from the 
Yee of Education 1948-49 Education Directory, Part 3, Higher Education. 
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courses offered by nonhistory staffs, such as history 
of education and history of science. 


Kinds and Amounts of History Offered 


In the 110 colleges studied, 5,704 semester hours 
of history are offered, an average of 51.9 semester 
hours per college. Of these hours, 26 percent are 
on United States history.‘ The largest remaining 
percentage (44.4) is represented by courses having 
to do chiefly with European and British history, 
including the history of English and European over- 
seas expansion. An additional 14 percent represents 
courses, usually introductory in character, dealing 
with European, western-world, or world history or 
civilization. Courses on Latin America and the 
Americas account for 4.7 percent, and courses on 
Asia and the Far East for 3.1 percent of the total. 
The remaining 7.8 percent is accounted for by 
courses on church history, teaching of history or 
social studies, historiography, thesis, and honors, 
and by courses of very infrequent listing. 

All the colleges, except one, offer one or more 
courses on United States history, nearly four-fifths 
offer English history, and well over one-fourth offer 
Russian history. Aside from these offerings, how- 
ever, the number of single-country history courses 
is almost negligible. 


History Requirements for Graduation 


Of the 110 colleges, 50 require history for gradua- 
tion. Of these, 10 require American history ® and 


3The quarter hour was evaluated at two-thirds of a semester hour. The 
average history offerings of 35 liberal arts colleges included in a general survey 
published in 1932 were 43.7 semester hours. This average was computed from 
table 39 in F. W. Reeves, and Others, The Liberal Arts College Based upon Surveys 
of Thirty-Five Colleges Related to the Methodist Episcopal Church. (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press: (Chicago, 1932), p. 197. 

4A 1944 study of history courses rather than of semester hours of history 
showed that 32.7 percent of courses in one group of 62 colleges and universities 
and from 30.5 percent to 43.5 percent in another group of 56, were devoted to 
American history. Cf. American History in Schools and Colleges: The Report 
of the Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges of the American 
Historical Association, The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, The National 
Council for the Social Studies (Edgar B. Wesley, director of the committee). 
(The Macmillan Company: New York, 1944), pp. 40-41. 

5A 1942 study of American history in colleges and universities by Benjamin 
Fine showed that, of 446 liberal arts institutions, 13 percent required American 
history for graduation, A further analysis showed that 14 percent of the denom- 
inational and 9 percent of the private institutions had such a requirement. Cf. 
New York Times, June 21, 1942. 
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5 others require either American history or European 
or western-world history, 15 require history but do 
not specify particular courses, and 20 have a specific 
requirement in European, western-world, or world 
history or civilization. 


Departmental Organization 
Only 33 of the colleges studied have independent 


departments of history. Of the 77 others, 27 haye 
departments combining history and political science, 
and 49 have departments, divisions, or groups of 
social science or social studies. In 1 college, history 
is offered by the department of languages and liter. 
ature. No evidence was found, however, that these 
combination departments and divisions have effected 
any subject integration except administratively, 





Geophysical Institute at Alaska 


HE GEOPHYSICAL INSTITUTE at the Uni- 

versity of Alaska is scheduled for full-scale opera- 
tion in June 1950. It will deal with problems that 
are of increasing public concern. 


Evolution of the Institute 


Devoted to geophysical research under Arctic con- 
ditions, the institute may be traced from a grant 
made in 1929 by the Rockefeller Foundation for 
studies of auroral heights. Subsequently, during 
the international polar year program of 1932-33, 
the University of Alaska was designated a first order 
station in the network of stations engaged in seismo- 
logical, terrestrial magnetic, earth and atmospheric 
electric potential measurements, auroral investiga- 
tions, and the study of the ionosphere. 


In 1941 a cooperative research endeavor was com- 
menced by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, and the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, which was directed toward an 
exact and systematic study of the ionosphere, oblique 
incidence radio wave propagation, and the earth’s 
magnetic field variations. The seismological work 
for the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
was also continued. 


With the advent of World War II the program was 
expanded to include study of the deviation of radio 
waves from the great-circle course, rapid fluctuations 
of the magnetic field, measurement of auroral light 
intensity variations, and a program of illumination 
measurements for the Weather Bureau. 


This elaborate program continued through 1946, 
when the Carnegie Institution of Washington with- 


*Based on a statement prepared by Stuart L. Seaton, director 
of the Geophysical Institute, University of Alaska. 
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drew from military research. So much of the pp 
gram had been found to be of important scientific 
merit, however, that the university continued the 
ionospheric, signal intensity, magnetic, and seismo 
logical work on a contract basis with the National 
Bureau of Standards and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. A limited study of atmospheric refraction 
was also undertaken for the Navy. 


The Institute Established 


Out of this program has come the establishment, 
by act of Congress, of a permanent Geophysical 
Institute at the University of Alaska. Funds fo 
the construction of the institute buildings have been 
provided by a $975,000 congressional appropriation. 
In addition the Territorial Legislature appropriated 
$115,000 for the basic requirements of the institute 
for the biennium July 1, 1949 through June 30, 1951, 


With the establishment of the School of Advanced 
Studies of the Faculty of Physical Sciences at the 
university, an interlocking of graduate work in the 
university and research in the institute is expected to 
occur as the natural common ground is defined. Be. 
cause of its location within the the academic strut 
ture of the northernmost institution of higher lear- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, the Geophysical 
Institute may be expected to devote its attention 
principally to research in the fields of natural phil 
osophy peculiar to the Arctic. 


Lack of adequate knowledge of the Arctic assurts 
an almost unending supply of basic research prob- 
lems conducive to vigorous research and guarantee 
ing important contributions throughout the ensuifl 
years. A policy of inviting younger scientists 
become working members of the staff has bet 
adopted in order to achieve the necessary condition 
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or versatility of attack. A plan is being made to 
exchange graduate students and staff members with 
other institutions of higher learning in order, first, 
to keep the staff broadly informed, and second, to 
ford opportunity for others to study Arctic prob- 
lems at first hand. 

The institute operates under a director. Matters 
f scientific connotation are decided upon by the 
suncil of fellows. The president of the National 
\cademy of Sciences reviews the general program 
fom time to time as is provided for in the acts 
seating the institute. 





Handbook for Faculty Members 


\v INFORMATION HANDBOOK for faculty members was 
published by the University of Hawaii, September 
1949. The publication presents information concern- 
ng the organization of the university for administra- 
ion functions, including a concise but complete chart 
f organization. The reader is informed of the 
idministrative boards and officers, and of the various 
culty organizations, such as the University Senate 
ind the Council of Deans. Their activities, responsi- 
iilities, duties, and privileges are clearly described. 
\dministrative procedures are described, covering 
uch activities as appointments, promotions, teaching 
ads, research, publications, publicity, radio pro- 
yams, curriculums, the services to faculty members 
{the university library, and the preparation, opera- 
tion, and control of the university budget. 

A major portion of the handbook deals with 
assification and compensation of faculty members 
ind describes in detail the regulations and procedures 
athe initial classification of new faculty members, 
wlary increments and promotions, summer session 
ervice, and pay for additional services. The duties, 
tsponsibilities, and minimum educational qualifica- 
tions and experience of faculty members in a large 
variety of classifications and grades are described. 
Complete salary schedules are shown for seven grades 
faculty and instructional staff members, as well as 
ischedule of additional salaries for special adminis- 
ative positions. 


The final division of the handbook deals with 
conditions of employment, describes the retirement 
ystem, and gives information on eligibility for 
keulty housing, a problem which troubles many new 
lculty members these days. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Space and Equipment for Homemaking Programs, 
by Ata Lee. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1950. 72 p. Illus. 35 cents. (Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, Misc. No. 9). 

Contains plans for space and equipment for homemaking de- 
partments in secondary schools. Intended to assist not only 
homemaking supervisors and teachers, but also school adminis- 
trators, architects, boards of education, and school building spe- 
cialists who have responsibility for planning homemaking depart- 
ments. Floor plans are given for different units; specifications 
are drawn for particular equipment that may be made by students 
in workshops. Well illustrated. 


Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Excep- 
tional Children, 1947-48, Chapter 5, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1946-1948, by Elise 
H. Martens, statistical tables by Catherine Harris 
under direction of Robert C. Story. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 82 p. 25 
cents. 

Deals for most part with special schools and classes in city 
school systems; includes home and hospital instruction data; 8 


tables of statistical information including an historical summary 
of previous statistical reports in this area. 


Non-Government Publications 


Addresses Given at the Annual Conference on Higher 
Education in Michigan, November 30 and December 1, 
1949. Ann Arbor, Mich. University of Michigan, 
1950. 31 p. (University of Michigan Official Pub- 
lication, Vol. 51, No. 58, January 19, 1950.) 

Contains addresses on: “A Blueprint for Effective Student 
Living,” by Charles J. Turck; “Curriculum—For What?” by 


Ordway Tead; and “The Campus As a Community,” by A. J. 
Brumbaugh. 
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Democracy’s College: Higher Education in the 
Local Community, by John S. Diekhoff. New York, 
N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1950. 208 p. $2.50. 

A book about local colleges, established by and for the local 


community, as distinguished from privately endowed and State 
institutions. The seven chapters are: The Local College, an 
Extension of Opportunity; The Control of Public Colleges; 
Local Support of Local Colleges; the Central Function of the 
College; the College and the Community; Staffing the College; 
and Democracy’s College. 


1950 Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies, 
by the Ethical Practices Committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 1950. 98 p. 
Distributed by the Ethical Practices Committee, 
Box 64, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
Paper, $1. 


Lists counseling and guidance centers and bureaus in colleges 
and universities as well as other educational and vocational 
guidance agencies. It is the first so-called “white list” of these 
agencies and is the result of 2 years’ work by the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee of the NVGA. It serves as a guide for educa- 
tors, personnel workers, social workers, and other professional 
workers who from time to time may wish to refer people to counsel- 
ing and guidance agencies which have met the standards estab- 
lished by the Ethical Practices Committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


Educating our Daughters: A Challenge to the Col- 
leges, by Lynn White, Jr. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. 166 p. $2.50. 

This book, by the president of Mills College, is directed to 


parents who are puzzled about the education of their daughters 
and to the daughters themselves, and to those who are profes- 
sionally concerned with higher education. The chapters are: 
Men Get Cheated Too, the Frustration of Feminism, Women are 
Tough, Making Coeducation Co—, A Higher Education for 
Women, Is the Home Obsolete, The Dowager’s Dilemma, Educa- 
tion for Catastrophe, and How To Pick a College. 


Educational Testing Service. Annual Report to 
the Board of Trustees, 1948-49. Princeton (20 
Nassau Street), N. J. [1949]. 40 p. 


Describes the organization, staff, research, and test develop- 
ment of the Service; provides information concerning the several 
testing programs, such as the National Teacher Examinations, 
Equivalency Testing Program, and the like; services to the test 
users; special activities of the Service and financing of the organ- 
ization. Also contains bibliography of publications of staff 
members of the Service. 


Effective Teaching: A Manual for Engineering 
Instructors, by Fred C. Morris. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 86p. Paper, 60 cents. 

This manual, prepared under the sponsorship of the Committee 
on Teaching Manual of the American Society for Engineering 
Education, sets forth “the first principles” of teaching and points 
out and discusses some of “the more common teaching faults.” 
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Among the topics treated are the planning and organization y 


instruction, instructional aids, conducting the class sgeggj 
student learning activities, educational measurements, and a 


ministration of instruction. Contains a short bibliography and, 


list of visual aids on teaching. 


Evaluation of Citizenship Training and Incentiy 
in American Colleges and Universities. New York} 
N. Y., The Citizenship Clearing House, Affiliate; 
with the Law Center of New York University 
Washington Square, February 1950. 64 p. 


Reports results of a study of 218 representative colleges a; 
universities in all parts of the country to inquire into the exte, 
to which college students are actually trained for active particip, 
tion in politics and citizen activities of a nonpartisan characte, 
Discusses various projects for giving students firsthand experieng 
in the operations of government at the local, state and nation 
levels which may be helpful to teachers of political scieng 
Emphasizes development of small courses in political parties fy 
advanced students. 


Regional Planning for Social Work Educatio, 
Lora Lee Pederson, comp. Nashville, Tem, 
[Nashville School of Social Work], 1949. 116 p. 


Contains 10 papers presented at a regional conference on pp 
fessional education for social work at Nashville, Tenn., June $4 
1948. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the Office of Education. Its printing is 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget as required 
by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
Prepared in the Division of Higher Education. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Lloyd E. Blauch, Chairman 
Henry H. Armsby Robert Iffert 
W. Earl Armstrong Fred J. Kelly 
Willard W. Blaesser Jennings B. Sanders 





FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Subscription: 75 cents a year in advance (5 cents a 
single copy), to foreign countries, $1. For orders 
of 100 copies or more in bulk to one address within 
the United States, 25 percent discount is allowed. 
Orders with remittance should be sent to the 
egetateneene of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


OSCAR R. EWIN G—Federal Security Administrator 
EARL JAMES McGRATH, Commissioner of Education 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL, Director, Division of Higher Education 
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HIGHER EDUCATION, May 1, 1% 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1950 


Ambrose Caliver George E. Van Dyke 

Claude E. Hawley Bernard B. Watson 

Ernest V. Hollis William R. Wood 
Publication Office: Office of Education 





























